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QCeUPitTIONS IN THE 
RAILROADaNDUSTRY 



Tmins ft^^nt of tti# fne^t efficient 
inithads of trsnspertlng larg^ 
amoimts freight ovir distances 
ceediEig several hundred milfi. Locq^ 
motives can pull thdusmn^s of tons of 
cargo usitig fewi^ employees and far 
lesi fuel thsn tihieks and aiiplmnes. In 
W6» the railrpads hmuled 1.4 billion 
tails of ffetght, and carried TJ\ miU 
lion^ p^istAgeri as welL 

WiUi 53 1,000 workers in 1976, the 
eof t he N a t Ion 's 
iarf^it amployers. Kanrdte'^^ffi^e'rs^ 
operate trains, build and repair 
equipment^d fecUirtei, pro vid^ ser- 
vices to customers, and collect and 
accQUfit for revenue, ln_ni0stjnbnpro- 




fe^onal jo^« fteniorit^ s^items pAi> 
vall^wofktfs start attlie bottotn and 
^^ork fheif way upi 

Niiur« and Lopallm of thii 
Industry 

The railroad industry is reiade up of 
'Mine-h^ul*' railroad eoinpanies that 
transport freight and pa^engf and 
switchiBg and terminar aompanies 
that ^provide llfie-haul railfoads with 
jervtces at sonf^ large stations and 
yards. 

.About 95 percent of air railroad 
employaei work, for l\ne-hattl eoin^a- 
nies that 'handle about 99 percent of 
the industry's buiincss^ The retnain- 




\ mt% on* df Ut« meat •fflelent mcthddft of trsnsperUng largt amounti ef fralghL 
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4er wdj^^^r switiihiiig ud terminal ^ 
^ aipsii^imiei. Most railroad^ ft vinue 
employinent eomes from fteighL 
' ' Pamiiger lervi^t has declined lub- 
stantiaHy in the past 30 years, be- 
cause the railroads havg nof been 
abfe tcrcompeta with the spaed of ^he 
airUnes or the convenienee of private 
automobiles. 

Railroad workers are employed in^ 
every, State^ except Hawaii. LaFg# 
numbeii work at terminal poln^ 
where th^ railroad have eentiml of^ 
flees, yards, and maintenance and rt^ / 
pair shops/ Chicago, the hub of thf^'^ 
Natioii'p railroad networks has mors 
nilroad employees than any ot^r 
area, birt many employees also work 
at tfie najor ^ilroad operations e^n^^ 
tered nea^ Mew York, Los Aiigeies^ < 
Philadelphia, Mlnmapollsy Pittst 
burgh^ and Detroit. 

Railroad workere can be divided^ 
into four main groups: 0peratitig 
employees; station and ^office work- 
ers; equipment maintenance work- 
ei^; and property maintenance work-^ 
ers, • g 

Ope fa ting employees make up alr^ 
most one-third of M railroad work- 
ers. This group Uicludes loconioli^e 
engineers, conductors, and brak^' op- 
ermtors. Whether on the road or at 
^terminals^ and fallroad yards, they 
wOfk together as traincre\i^s. Also m-' 
eluded are switchtenders who help 
conductors and brake operators by 
throwing track switchef in railroad 
yardf and hoftlers who fuel, check, 
and, deliver locomdtives from the en^- 
^ne Aouse to th& cNw) 
^'Cne-fourth of al) railroad workers 
mfm.siQiion and jsjjlce employees who 
directs train moveifients and handle 
the railroads* busiifess affairs. Profes- 
sionali such as managers, account^ 
ants, statisticians, and systems ana- 
fysts do administrative and planning 
work. Clerks keep records, prepare 
statistics, and hart^ business trans- 
actions juch as collecting bills arid 
adjusting claims. Agents manage the 
business faffai^ of the railroad jta- 
lions. Telegraphers 'and tf lephonen 
pass on JnstHictlons to traincrews 
and help agents 'with clerical work. 

More than one^fi^h Of all railroad 
employees are mquip^ent maimm^ 
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f^ffilltioad tmployMt In 1978 . 
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namc£ wofk^n. who service and re= 
paif iaoofnotiyes and cars. This 
group ineludes car repairers, machin- 
tsts, ^NQtrioEl workers, ihcet^mctal 
WQfk4iri, boil^rfnak^ri, and black- 
smithi. / 

who make up about on^-sNth of all 
rati road eft\p\oyetBi build and repair 
tracki, tui^ieli, sigiiaii, and othisr 
railroad p^pertj^. Track workers re- 
pair tracks and roadb^ds^ Bridge and 
build ing workers construct and re> 
pair bridges, tunntli, ^nd other struc- 
/fures ^long the righUof-way. Signal 
workers install and s«ryjca the rail^ 
roads* vast network of signals, in- 
eluding high way ^oroiainl protection 
d^vjc^s. 

^he accompanying chart showi 
thi4 1976 distribution of raiirpid 
pio^nient annong tha tour/^ccu 
fiplial graups. Detailed inform atj 
/^boiit %0mm occupations within tobse 
iroiips is given ebtwh^re In/the 
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M^t bi^lfl&ing miUwf wpri&^ri 
mre trsin^d on the job by e/perienQed 
€mploye^§. Trainitig for^me ofnce 
and maintenance jobs i^avai labia In 
high ichodls and v^atipnal schools. 
Uriiv^fEtttas and lechnifal schools of-, 
fir courses in aecou^jfffng, engineer- 



ing, trafTiC maiijfefrnent, transpdrta- 
tion, and oth^ iubjecti that ar^ 
valuable to pjpfjpisional and ttchni 
cat workeri. 

New emw^y^e^ in foni occupa^ 
tioni, eipdli^Uy those irt operating 
service j^ft such %s locomotive engi^ 
near, st^ aa "eHtra board"' workeri. 
They sAititute for regular workers 
who a|| on vacation^ HI. or abient for 
othe^reaions, Th^y also nAy be 
when railroad tV affip increaies 
ten^orarUy or ieasonaUy^ - 

Ixtra board wpfkeri with enough 
liority move to regular assign- 
hmnu as they become available. The 
length of time^ new worker spends 
^ on the extra board vartei according 
to the nutnber of .available openings. 
Some workefi do not receive regular 
asiignmenti for many y^ars. 

Beginners in ihop' trades usually 
are high" school graduates with no 
previous experieticg, although ^me 
shop laboreri Bt\d helpers are pro^ 
moted to the trades- Shapworkeri 
serve apprenticcihipi that last 3 to 4 
years, depending on how much previ- 
ous work expfirlenca the apprentice 
has. ' 

Most applicants for railroad jobs 
must, pasf physical examinations. 
Those interested in traincrew Jobs 
need excellent hearing and eyesight. 
Color blind persons are not hired as 
locomotive engineers or brake op^ 



a^ton ar tor pf)f ou4r lik 

R«Uroj^%ork%^ are promo^ ois 
the b^y^^^niofi^ uid abili^. lab 
opetii]^ mm pmM on htiDatin 
w4 wctlceri' may bid for 
Tli^ worker who tt,hlfMirt on 
le s^ibHty Itel Uiuall/ SM thi Job. 
To b^ ^ionicittd, howavart wcrk^rs 
ipay h^ve^to qualify by pwlng writ^ 
/ten, oral, and prae tiul tasta. Ad^ 
/ van^ani^nt i^^rsin md an^ne Jobi is 
along e«lab|i^s^ linas. All aofldiic^ 
tors« for etanffpte, are ehqiaii froin 
qual|fla4 brnka operaton. 
Beiid^i datomtaitiil advanc^^nt 

workars toma eboica of working con^ 
diyoM/ A ^^raphar, for intiaii^, 
may hava to^ark sevaral yeari on 
ttit ni^ht iliilt at out^f^tha-way looa^ 
tloni bafora finally getting a day ihi 
asaignt|i%nt near honie. 

iifiptoyififtnt Outlook 

Tha long-run dacltne tn^ railroad 
emplqyfnant ii expected to con^nue 
through the niid^l^SO's, but at a dm- 
creaiiiig rate. Heverthelesa, thou- 
sands of Job opportunliias will deveN ' 
op each year as the industry replaoei 
iome experienced workers who re> 
tire, die* or transfer to other f|ilds of 
work, 

Despite an ejcpectei^ increase in 
freight trafnc* r^lroad^ employ m ant 
will decline as technical tnn^ationi 
inoreasa worker productiyityi^^r ex- 
ample . as autoinattc glassi^e^tjon 
syatemi are ifiitallad in more^ardst 
fewer yard workers will be nee^d to 
assemble and disassemble traina^TKa 
installation of wayside scanglerst 
whi^b identify cftrs electronic^aily, 
will reduce th^ need for clerical 
workert^ ' 

Most people working in passenger^ 
service (Hay eventual iy work for AM- 
TRAK, the F^ational Railroad Pas^ 
senger Coiporationi created in 1971 
,to revive train passenger service. 

iirnlniO ond Working 
eoiMMioiit 

Nonsuperviiory railroad employ^ 
ces averaged S6.8S an hour In 1976, 
about two-'fifths higher than iM svar^ 
age for all nonsupervisory workers in 
private tnduftryr excipt farming. 



widgly, howtv#r, d^petididf on the 

emge hauf ly #aftiin^ for laec^m^Uvf 
etiiiiietfi in pdsstfiger wk^icm Wre 
$12.71; for freiglit i^rvice bmke 
#ratori $7*96; for ruilway clerks, 
$6.39; mnd for track %mg m^mh^n, 
$5.89. Raitonal w^g^ diff^rances,mf€ 
much lefs In railroading than in oth^r 
industriei h^chum of fictionally n«> 
gotimtad \mbcf cofttr%ct§. 

Most railroad emp|oy%as work a 5. 
day, 40-hour weekp receive pr% 
mium pay for ov^ttirn^. Hov/ev^, 
operating employees oflM work 
nf|hts, weekends, arid hatidays. Ex- 
tra board workers fttay calltd to 
duty on short notjc^ snd at any tim€. 
Bridge and buildiiig workers, signal 
installeri, and track worken inay 
work away from home for days ai a 
lima. 

iauravt of Additional 
Inforfnatlon 

Additional inforttiation about 
occupationi in the railroad indmtry 
may be obtained from local railroad 
offices. For general information 
about the industry, Wfita to; 

A»ociatiOfi of American ^PilrCkads, Aiticfican 
Railfoaii^ iyildiiii^ l^aO L St. HW ^ 
Waihmgtofi, D C aO036. 4 



md airtic^es are fastinad* that hftpd* 
brakas on all the cars are relewid, 
md that the alrbf ^kes are function* 
ing correctlyj While underway they 
regularly look for jmoke^ sparks, and 
^ther iigtii of it|cking brakes DVer> 



hfated axle biarings. and other 
faul^ equipment. Th^y may make 
minor repairi to aii-h^ies und oou^ 
I piers. In case of uilexp^ted stops, 
I brake operators let out signals to 
proteet both endr of the train.^ 




BRAKE OPERATORS 



(D.O.T 910/364 and .884) 

Natyf# of tht Work 

Brake operators pl^y a pivotal role 
in nnaking locomotivef and cars ifito 
trains. Working with enginaers and 
under the direction of conductors, 
thay do the physical work involved in 
adding and removing chm at railroad 
stationi and aSiaiTiblmi disas- 
semNifig trains in railroad yards. 

All passenger rnost freight 

tfaincrews include two road brake 
operatDr^:#one in the locofRotive 
with the eniineer and anothef in the 
caboose with the conductor- A few 
small freight trains ne^d ortly one in 
the locomotive, before departufe, 
road brakei operators inspect the 
train to make ibre that all coirplerg 
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¥ar# briks epwraten help ■•■•mble pnd dliatstin 



Wfien frei^it tf^tns appronelh an 
liidiistnpl site, the brake op^Fstor in 
the iTOomotive jumpi off the moving 
tmiti^ and runs ahead to switelh iht 
tfain tm Ihe proper track. The ^tike 
operators uncouple can tht^ are to* 
^ deliveftd and couple thosa that 
are to be picked up. 

On pa^nger trains, brake opera- 
tors regulate car lighting and temper- 
ature^ and help the conductor collect 
tickets and asiist passengen. 

Yard brake operators (also known 
as ^ard couplers or helpers), help as- 
senibta and disasseinble trains in rait- 
road yards, according to initructions 
from yard conductors. They use hand 
signals or two-way radios to signal 
engineers where to move cars. Rail- 
road cars generally are nof pushed 
very far by the engine, bat instead 
are allowed to roll to their destina- 
tion in the yard. Brake operators un- 
couple the cars and throw track 
switches to route them to certain 
tracks if they are to be unloaded, or 
to an outgoing train if their rinal des- 
tination is further down the line^ 
They may ride a car, operating the 
handbrake to regulate its speed. 

Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 

On most faitroads^ beginning 
brake operators make several trips 
with conductors and experienced op-, 
erators to become familiar with the 
job. Their names are then put on the 
^'eittra board'' and they are given as- 
signments to substitute for workers 
who are absent for vacations, illness* 
or other reasons. On some railroads, 
however, new brake ^operators first 
are given several days of training, in^ 
eluding instruction on signaling, cou- 
pling and uncoupling cars, throwing 
switches^ and boarding moving 
equipnient. Following this training 
period, these brake operators accom- 
pany experienced crews for several 
trips before being placed on the "ejc= 
tra board/' It usually takes several 
years before brake operators acquire 
enough seniority to get regular as- 
signnnents. 

Employers prefer applicants who 
are high school graduates or the 
equivalent. Good eyesight and hear- 
ing are essential. Mechanical apti- 
tude is hejpful Physical stamina is 
necessary to board moving trains, 



throw swHchit, a^nd operate 'haiid- 
braHcs. Most employers require thki 
ajppjicants pass phyiical exarrtina^ 
tions. * , ^ 

Witf sufficient seniority, brake pp- 
vtratori may .become/conductprs. 
These jobs are always filled by pro* 
moting experienced brake operaton 
who have qualified by passing written 
and oral 'tests on signali, brake sys^ 
terns, tii^Bables, operating rulei, and 
other iuH|cts. Some companies re- 
quire th^Fthfese tests be passed with- 
m the dBt few years of the brake 
operatoll employment, Sinc^ 'PI'Ot 
motions on almost all railroads are 
controlled b^ seniority rules, brake 
operators usually wait at least 10 
years before becoming conductors. 
Advancement is limited by the nUni- 
ber of conductor Jobs, and there are 
many more brake operators than 
conductors. A few brake operators in 
freight service move to passenger 
service, usually considered more de- 
sirable because it is less strenuous/ 

impleymant Outlook 

Employment of brake operatprs— 
who numbered nearly 65,000 in 
1975^is noi expected to change 
through the mid-1980's. Employ- 
ment is expected to increase in the 
short run, however, as an improving 
economy leads to more freight traf- 
fic. Although many ot^the available 
openings will be taken by experi- 
enced brake operators now on fur- 
lough, some jobs will be available for 
new workers. Openings also will de- 
velop as experienced brake operators 
retire, die, advance to jobs as con- 
ductors, or transfer to ojher work. 

Even though total employment of 
brake operators is not expected to 
change in the long run, the number 
of those in road service will increase 
since more trains will be needed to 
haul the additional freight volurne 
created by growth in population and 
industry. Employment gains will be 
moderated, however, by innovations 
that make it possible to move freight 
more efnciently. For example, trains 
will ^ able to carry more freight as 
the railroads contfnue to replace 
older freight cars with larger, belter 
designed ones. 

The number of yard brake opera= 
tors is expected to decrease, primar- 



Uy ^due to the installation of automat- 
ic claisification iyitims in more 
yards> in an autonnatic clissificatloii 
yard, cars are braked and routed by^ 
electronic controls. Fewer brake op- 
erators are needed in these yards, 
mainly to connect airhoses^uncou^e 
cars, and retrieve mjirouted ones. 
Yard employment also will be affect- 
ed by the new freiglu^cars, which 
take as much tiine tp^oute as older 
ones but carry q(lori^ freight. 

iarnlngt and Workings 
OendHlsini 

In, 1976, bhike ppermtd^ had aver- 
age ^ monthly earnings of $1,206 in 
yard service, $1,523 in frejgnt ser- 
vice, and $1,€37 in pasienger ser- 
vice. Thesp earnings w^e about 
tv^ice $L% much as« the average for all 
nonsupe rvjsory workers in private in- 
dustry^ except farmin|. 

Varobrake operators usually work 
a scheduled 40-hour v^eek and re- 
ceive premiuni pay for overtime. 
Road brake operators are paid ac- 
cording to miles traveled of^hours 
worked, whichever is greater. Brake 
operators often work nights, week- 
ends, and holidays. - 

Most freight trains are unsched- 
uled so few road brake operators 
have scheduled assignments. Instead, . 
their names are placed on a list and 
when their turn comes they are as- 
signed iW^:^^^ train, usually on short 
notice and i^ftefP^Lodd hours,. Since 
freight and passe n^r^^bcgke opef^- 
tors often w5rk on trainsithaTDpe^te 
between terminals that are hundreol^ 
of miles apart, they may spend sever- 
al nights a week away from home. 
Brake operators assigned to extra 
board work have less steady work, 
more irregular hours, and lower 
earnings than those with regular jobs. 

Most brake operators are members 
of the United Transportation Union. 



CONDUCTORS 

(D.O.T, 198,168) 

Nature of th« Woric 

Conductors are in charge of train , 
and yard crews. They are responsible 
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for the iafi mnd punctual del^try of 
cargo and passengers and the accu- 
rate usambly of trains. ' / 
* Before a trmln Icaveg the tertnii/al, 
tht conduct^ receives initructioni 
on the twin's route, timetable, and 
cargo from the dispatcher, and disr 
' cusses these with the engineer On 
many traini conductors can receive 
additional information by radio while 
underway. Thistnay include informa- 
tion about track conditions ahead, or 
Instructions to pull off at the next 
siding to let another train pass. 
' During runs, conductors use two- 
way radios to contact epgiiiiers. 
They pass on instructioAs received 
from dispatchers and remi^ engi- 
neen of stops, reportetl tracif condi- 
tions, and the presence of other 
trains. Conductors regularl/ receive 
information from brake operators on 
the Qondition of the cars. If a, prob- 
lem occurs, conductors arrange ei- 
ther for repairs while underlay or 
for removal of the defectivfc car at 
the neatest station of sidiAg, They 
infomr dispatchers of this develop- 
ment using Tadio or wayside tel^ 
phones. 

On freight trains, the conductor 
keeps Records of each c^r's contents 
and destinationH and sees that cars 
are added and removed at the proper 
points along the route. On a passen- 
ger train, conductors collect tickets 
and fares, and answer passengers* 
questions concerning timetables and 
train rules/At stops they signal engi- 
neers when to leave. 

Yard conductors supervise the 
crews that assemble and disassemble 
trains. They receive instructions 
from yardmaster^ concerning where 
to move the cars of newly arrived 
trains. Some cars will be sent to 
special tracks for unloading, while 
the rest will be moved to other tracks 
to be made into trains going to differ 
cnt cities. Conductors tell engineers 
where to move cars while brake op- 
erators are told which cars to couple 
and uncouple and which sv^itches to 
throw to divert the locomotive or 
cari to the proper track. In yards that 
have automatic classification sys^ 
tems, conductors may use electricai 
controls to operate the track switch = 
es that route cars to the correct 
track 




Csndy^rt raef i¥« Invtruettani by mdlo whM« undcrwpy. 
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Jobs as conductors always are 
filled from the ranks of epcperienced 
brake operators who have passed 
tests covering signals, timetablei, op> 
erating rules, and related subjects^ 
Until permarent positions become 
available, new conductors are put on 
the "'extra board," where they substi- 
tute for experienced conductors who 
are absent because of illness, vaca- 
tioris, or other reasons. On most rail- 
roads, conductors on the extra board 
may work as brake operators if there 
are not enough conductor runs aVail^ 
able for them that month. Seniority 
almost alMvays is the mafn factor in 
determining promotion from brake 
operator to conductor and from the 
extra board to a permanent position. 

Most railroads maintain ieparate 
seniority lists for road service and 
yard service conductors; conductors 
usually refTiain in one type of service 
for their entire careers. On some 
roads, ho\^ever, conductors start in 



the yards, then move to freight ser- 
vice, and fmally to passenger service. 
Some conductbrs advance to man- 
agerial positions such as trainmaster 
or yardmaster. ^ ^ 

Empldyment Outloak 

Employment of conductors— vvho 
numbered about 35,900 in 1976— is 
expected to grow more slowly than 
the average for all occupatio ns Most ^ 
job opening! will result from the 
need to replace conductors who are 
promoted, or who retire or die. 

The transportation requirements 
of the country v^ill |ncrease as growth 
in population and mdustry creates a 
demand for more consumer and in- 
dustrial products. This will result in 
an increase in employment of road 
service conductors^ since more trains 
will be needed to haul the additional 
freight volume. However, employ- 
ment growth will be moderated by ' 
innovations thai make it possible to 
move freight more efriciently. For 
example, trains will be able to carry 
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niorif freight & tht* railrogdi conttn^ 
Ue va^ replft€e t>lder\fF€ight cars with 
larger^ bitter deiiyired onem.^ 

Employnient of V^BI cdrtductors, 
*on the other hand, iraR expected to 
chmnge. Continued modernisation of 
' yards, especially the rndditiDii of auto^ 
mmtlc classification systems, will im- 
prove yard efficiency. Yard employ- 
ment also will be affected by the new 
freight cars^which take as much time 
to route as older ones but 'carry more 
freight, . 

Earningt and Wortclng 
CondHlpns 

i s i ■ ■ - . ■ - " 

\ _ _ _ 

In ,1976, conductors had average 
monthly earnings of $1,489 in yard 
service, ^ 1 .626 in paisenger road 
service, and $1,829 in freight road 
service. These earnings were more 
than double the average for all non- 
supervisory workers in private indua- 
try, except farming. 

Yard conductors usually work a 
scheduled 40-hour week and receive 
. premium pay for overtime, Road 
I conduetors are paid according to 
miles traveled or hours worked, 
whichever is greater. Conductors of- 
ten work nights, weekends, and holi- 
days. 

Most freight trains are unsched-^ 
uled so few road conductors have 
scheduled assignments. Instead, their 
names are placed on a list and when 
their turn comes they are assigned 
the next train, usually on short notice 
and often at odd hours^ Since road 
service conductors often work on 
trains that operate between stations 
that are hundreds of miles apart, they 
may spend several nights a week 
away from home. Conductors on the 
extra board frequently work less than 
40 hours a week as conductors and. 
therefore, earn less than those who 
have regular jobs. 

Many conductors are members of 
the United Transportation Union. 



LOCOMOTIVE ENQINiERS 

(D.O.T. 9I0J83) 
Nature of the Work 



They inust have a thorough kriowU 
edge of the iigfiil syitims, yards, and 
terminali along their route and be 
constantly aware of the eondition 
and makeup of the train. Trains react 
differently to acceleration, brakiiii. 
and curves, depending on the nurn^ 
ber of cars, the ratio of empty t^ 
loaded cars, or the amount of ihick in 
the train, Misjudgment by the engi- 
neer of these or in any other factors 
can lead to whipU^h injuries to pas- 
sengers and crew nieinbem, damaged 
cargOi broken couple rs, or e^van de- 
railment. 

Engineers operate locomotives in 
passenger, freight, and yard services. 
Road service engineers transport car- 
go and pasiengers between stations^ 
while yard engineers move caiB with- 
in yards to assemble or disassemble 
trains. Most engineers run diesel la- 
comotivei; a few run electrics. 

Engineers operate the throttle to 
start an& accelerati the train and 
airbrakes to slow and stop it They 
also watch gaugei ^nd meters that 
measure speed, fuel, buttery charge, 
and air pressure in the brake lines. 
Both on the road and in t^e, yard, 
they watch for signals that indicate 
tracic obstructions and speed limits. 
Before and after each run, engi^ 



^hieri check locomotives for me- 
chanical problems. Minor Adjust' 
ments are made on the spiDt,^ hti 
major defects mrm reported to the en- 
gine shop supervisor. 

Tralnlfii, Othi^r Ouallffteitlona, 
^ «nd Adveneemenl 

Openings in engineer Jobs on the 
majority of railroads are filled by 
training and promoting engineer 
helpers according to seniority rules. 
Some railroads, though, train appli> 
cants directly as engineers. A few 
train brake operators. 

Hel^rs ride In locdtnoUves with 
engineers and assist th^m by inspect- 
ing loaoniolives, watching for signals 
and track obstruclionSi and monitor- 
ing gauges. New I elpers* receive on» 



the-Job training la 
during which tim 



ting up to 6 weeks 
I they learn their 



duties and railroad rules and regula- 
tions. They are the^^siignedas engi- 
nceT helpers on regtilar jobs. 

RailFcads prefer that a^licants for 
helper and engineer positions have a 
high iotiool educatticn an^be at least 
.21 yeari old, Appllcan^ymust have 
good hearing, ey^ight, and color vi- 
sion. Good eye^hand coordination^ 
fnanual dexterity, and mechanical 
aptitude also are required. 




Engineefi are among the most inglft««rs wateh far ilgnila that Indleito traeli 'efestrueHent and the nted Is lower*' 

skilled employees on the railroad, •pteif. , i 
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iff pUie^ In fining pro- 
piuMfer^fl^Mr^te within 1 ytar 
fbtteitfiBg ftstr inM||l hinBg date. 
. Thite Vtae for angi- 

H^r mimts ud brmlti optrators, 
Inetudti elusrooni and m^tha^Job 
uminlns iMomotivt opacatiofi. 
Many pragrants inelude axtansiva 
tMntaig on stinulaton. At th^ end of 
the taiinitiS period^ the potantial an- 
fbsaeti take quali^fing tasu eovaring 
Id^iBotiv^ ^uipmant, airbrmka tys-^ 
temt, fkiel aconomy, tra|n hmdling 
iachttk|uea, and oparating tulas and 
ra|ulatiO!is, 

^ Al ^gliie^ are neaded, naw^ 
trauiad engintara or qualifia4,halp^ 
who have tha longast saniority are 
plaaid on the enginaers* "aictra 
beard." Eittra board angineers who 
do not have regular assigninants sub- 
itituta for ragular engtnaari who are 
absatft bicaoia 6t ¥aoation« yUpass» 
or other raM>ni, Extra ;^bcrird engi- 
naers frequently bave to. w^t a^um- 
bar of yia^rs before accumulating 
enough seniority to get^a regular as^ 
signmeiit. Saniority rulei also may 
determine the angineers' type of i€f- 
vica; for initanca« from a first regular 
aasignnient In yard service, they may 
move to road service. 

Bngineen take periodic physical 
ex anit nations to determine fitness to 
oparate loconiotives. They must have 
keen eyesight and hearing. Those 
who fail to meet the physical stan- 
dards are restricted to yard service. 

Employinant Outlook 

Employment of locomotive engi- 
nears— who numbered about 33,300 
in 1976 — is escpacted to increase 
more, slowly than the average for all 
occupations through the mid-1980'i. 
Most Job Dpenings will arise from the 
need to replace engineers who retire 
or die. 

The need for transportation servic- 
es will increase as growth in popula- 
tion and industry creates a demand 
for more consumer and industrial 
prodyclav This will r^ull in an in^ 
crease in employment of road service 
^gineerSi sinca more trains will be 
ftaa ded to haul the additional freight 
volume. However, this employment 
growth will be moderated by innova- 
tions that rnaka it possible to move 
freight iiiofe efflciently. For exam- 
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pie, trains will ba able to carry more Most engineer ani membeji of the 

freight as tha railroadi continue to Brotherhood of Locomptivi Engi- 

replace older fraight cais with larger, ers; some are mamberi of the Ufiit» 

b^er designed ones. ed Transportation Union. 

Employment of yard enginaers, on \.. . ^ ■ _ 
the other hand, is not lekpected to 
change. Continued modernization of . ' 
yards, aspacially the addition.of auto- 
matic cla^iflcation systems that elee- SHOP TRAPES 
tronieally route cars to die proper 

track, will improve yard efticiancy. Naturv eif thv WOfk 

Yard eniployment also will ba affect- i 

. ad by the new freight cars, which ^very railroad employs its own 

take ai muchaime to route as older workew to mainUin, repair, and re^ 

on^ but carry, more fraight. ^ b">W railroad cars, locomotives, and 

. othareqttipnieinrhi 197^fthai^w«i^^^^^^ 

_ _ - J ™ ui o^^r 72,606 workers in tha six prinei- 

earnings and Working ^^^^ tradas^about 38,300 car 

CondRlDna repairers, 16,300 machinists, 10,900 

-ru ^ r _^ ^ electrical workers, 4,500 sheet-ma tai 

The eammgi of engmeen depend . • » 

f i , J workers, 1^400 boilartnakers* and 

on the iize of the locomotive and , Z it^ 

. \^ . , 1. ... 1,100 blacksmiths. These skilled 

type of service. In 1976. monthly^ ' \ . 

^ . J ciwt workai^ are amployad in oaiia 

earnings of engineer averi^ed - ^ , j J- 

^1 k^7^ A - Ario ^ road yards, terminals, and engine 

$ 1,634 in yard service, $2,0OS m pas- . „ . , _ * . 

_i - a. u. houses, as well as m major car and 

senger service, and $2,080 in freight . ■ ^ ^i... 

. . ^ locomotive repair facilities, 
service. Engineers earned iwo toi. . ^ ^ , . - fts^^^ ^^^i ^ois 

, ^ i ^ Car repairers (D.O.T. 622.381) 

ihree timei as much as the average , * - j * «u 

^' ' . . . keep freight and passenger cars, tank 

for el nonsupervisory workers m pri- . *- # « 

f r cai^, and some sections of locomo- 

vate mdustry, except farming. . > ^ 

^ ^ - - tives in good running condition. 

Vard engineers work 5 days or « ^ . - " ^« * lu* 

^ ^ ^ Some repairers specialize in visually 

more a week, depending p^the rail- ^^.^^ining locomotives av^ 

road Their hours are scheduled and ^^^^ ^^^^ 

they receive premium pay ftor work. _ ^ _ ^ _ ^ ^^^^ ^ _ ^^^^y^ ^^^^^ 

ing more than 8 hours in any day. ^ semblies, and couplers, looking for 

Road service engineers are paid by ^^^^^^ ^^at might lead to accidents 

miles traveled or hours worked, or delays. They may make minor re- 

whichever is greater. Many railroads ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ut defective cars 

place a maximum on the numbar of ugugHy ^re fixed on special traeki by 

miles a road service engineer can other car repairers. These repairs in- 

cover per month. Those who reach dude straightening ladders on fraight 

the limit are replaced by extra board ^^fg^ f|3^|„g igaj^g car roofs, change 

engineers for the rest of the month, wheels, and replacing couplers, 

Engineeri often work nights, weak- ^^^^ ^^r repairers work in speciil 

ends, and holidays at regular pay, yards rebuilding old or badly dam= 

Nfosi freight trains are unsched- aged cars. They also may convert 

uled so few road engineers have standard cars received from manu- 

scheduled assignments. Instead, their facturers into custom-buiU ones for 

names are placed on a list and whin specialized purposes, 

their turn comes they are assignad The other shop workers are in- 

the next train, usualLy on short notice volved primarily with servicing loco- 

and bften at odd hours. Since those motives. Locomotives are over- 

in road service may deliver cargo or hauled on a regular basis and^ach 

passaniers to a distant station one craft plays a role in the inspection 

day and not return until the next, and repair of defective or damaged 

they may spend several days a weak locomotives. 

away ffoin home. Engineeri aligned Although a few machinists use 

to the extri board have less steady matal cutting and forming tools to 

work, inore irregular hourSi and low^ repair parts of locomotives^ most do 

er earnings than those with ragular mechanical work on engines. During 

jobs. overhauls, machinisis^ (D.O.T. 

' -3 



( 




Bomm rapaircrs r^buMci old or badly damagt^ cmfm of ceiiv«ii stsndard ears Int^ 
custom-buiK onea for •peblall^td pUipsaaa, 



600.280) examine valves* transmis- 
sionSf fuef lines, and other compo- 
nents for damage or wear. During 
major overhauls they may strip the 
engine completely. Exterior compo- 
nents, such as wheels and axles, also 
are inspected and any defective or 
worn paris^are replaced. 

During these overhauls, eiectrical 
wfjrkers (D.O.T. 72 K38 1 )*repair or 
install new wiring and inspect the 
generator and electric motors in the 
engine. They also maintain air-condi- 
tioning systems and the cooling sys- 
tems in refrigeration cars. Some 
maintain the wiring in railroad build- 
ings. 

Machinists and electrical workers 
also examine engines that have me^^ 
chanical or electrical problems. 
Mych of this work is done in the 
shop, but if a locomotive breaks 
down up the track, a team consisting 
of a skilled machinist ^nd an electri- 
cal worker is seni* to the site to at- 
tempt to rppair it on the spot. 

Sheet-metai workers (DOT. 
804.281) and boUermakers (D.O.T. 
805,281 ) repair sheet-metal sections 
of locomotives and the pipen and 
tubes in locomotive engines. They 
also work on other e^ipment made 
of steel plates such as stationary boil= 



ers and tanks. Biacksmiths (D.O.T. 
610.381) repair locomotive frames 
and other heavy metal parts. More 
information on machinists, electri- 
cians, boilarmakerSi and blacksmiths 
can be found elsewhere in the Hand- 
book . 

Trilnlngti Othor QuallfieatlQnS; 
and Advana#m@nt 

Although apprenticeship training 
is the mo^t common way to enter 
shop tradeSi some helpers and labor- 
ers are upgraded to these jobs. Ap- 
prenticeships last 3 to 4 years, de= 
pending on how much previous work 
experience the apprentice has. 

Most apprentices are between IE 
and 21 years of age, although some 
are older at the start of their training. 
Qn some roads, . apprentice appli- 
cants must pass mathematical and 
mechanical aptitude tests. 

Applicants who have had shop 
tfaining in high schools or vocational 
schools are preferred by most rail- 
roads Automobile repair and ma- 
chining courses are useful for ma- 
chinists. Courses in electricity and 
physics will help applicants who want 
job^ us electrical workers. 

Some workers in the shop trades 
advance to supervisory positions, 



Emptoymdnt Outlook 

Employment of shop trades work- 
ers is expected to decline through the ^ 
mid*1980*s as shop erticienfcy contin- 
ues to increase and ai older railrpad 
cars are replaced with new ones that 
are more durable and more easily 
maintained. However, job openings 
will develop for new apprentices or 
helperi as experienced workers re- 
tire, die, or transfer |o other fields of 
work. ' 

Earnings and Working . 
Conditions 

In 1976, hourl]^ earnings average^ 
$7.00 for electrical workers, $6.98 - 
for boilerniakeri, $6,94 for rtiachin^ 
isti, $6,87 for blacksmiths, $6,90 for 
car repairers, and $6.96 for shtet^ 
nietal workers, Mos^ shopworkers 
have a 40»hour workweek and re* 
ceive premium pay for overtime. 

Shopwork is active and strenuotis, 
involving stooping, climbing, and lift- 
ing. In addition, much of the work of 
car repairers is done* outdoo^ in all 
kinds of weather. Other workers face 
noisy shop conditions. 

Most sHopworkers are iinion mem- 
bers. Among the unions in this field 
are: Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men of the United States and Can- 
ada; international Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers; 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers; Sheet Metal WorJ^ers* 
International Association; Interna- 
tiotisl Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders^ Blacksmiths, Forg^. 
ers and Helpers; Transport Workers 
Union of America; and the Interna^ 
tional Brotherhood' of Firemen and 
Oilers, Several of these unions nego- 
tiate labor-management agreements 
through the Railway Employes' De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO, 



SIGNAL DEPARTMENT 
WORKERS 

(D OT. 822.281 and .884) 
Nature of the Work 

Railroad signal workers install, re- 
pair, and maintain the train control, 
communication, and signaling sys- 
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umi that direct traln*fiiovemiint and 
Mtfirs Mfet^^ Thest ineludt gitg 
€fiitdngi and sipial lightSi as well as 
syttenti that epf rate signals and 
throw iwitahvi by remote control. 
Th# work usually oonsists^ of either 
general maintenance of the signal 
syitems or installation and major re^ 
pair. 

Sign^ insiaiiers work in crews, 
usually ^ consisting of at least fivt 
workers. They Install new equipment 
and makt major repairs. They do 
mostly construction work that in- 
eliidis diggtii^. holes and ditches* 
hoisting poles, and inixing and pour- 
ing concrete ^to make foandations. 
They also assemble the control and 
cominunteatioiis devices, make the 
electrical connections, and perform 
the ei^tensive testing that is required 
to asiure that new signal systems 
work properly. 

Individual signal maintainors are 
assigned a section of track and are 
responsible for keeping gate qfoss- 
ings, signals, and other control de vic- 
es within their section in good oper- 
ating condition. They periodically 
inspect and repair or replace wires, 
lights, and switchet. They may have 
ta^limb poles to reach signals and 
sometimes work near high^ vottage 
wires. Signal maintainers and instalU 




ers must have a thorough knowledge 
of elictHeity and etectfonics.^ 

Tralfiing, Othtr QufllifteatlonSi 
and Advifiesffiani 

New employeei usually are as^ 
signed as helpers to installation 
crews. After a 60- to 90-day probaf 
tionary peri^i helpers are eligible to 
advance to a^istants. Some railroads 
hire applicants directly ^ assistants. 
After 2 to 4 years, whlchtnay include 
classroom instruction, qualified assis^ 
tanGi are promoted to signal insteller 
or maintaifier; Assistants usually ad^ 
vance to signal install^r^ though, 
since openingi in tha more desirable 
maintenance positioni usually are 
filled by senior signal installers. 
These promotions and assignments 
"are made on the basis of seniority , 
provided ability is iufficient. 

Whan hiring helpers or aiiistants, 
railroads prefer applicants who are 
high school or vocational school 
graduatei. Courses in blueprint read- 
ing, electricity, and electronics pro- 
vide a helpful baclcgroijnd. Appli^ 
cants also ihould be capable of doing 
heavy wort&> 

Both signal initallers and maintain- 
ers may be promoted to signal in- 
spector or technician. Technicians 
assist installers with coniplicated sys- 
tems while inspectors chick the work ^ 
of both initallers and maintainers. 
Some installers and maintaihers be- 
come gang iuparvisors and a few ad^ 
vance to higher supirvlidry posi- 
tions. 

Employment Oytlook 



iianal iiiiintaln«r cirsfylly eiiseks llghti. 



, Employment of signal department 
workers-— who numbered about 
1 1,500 in l976^iS not expected to 
changa signiWantly through the mid- 
1980 's. Nevertheless, some job open- 
ings for new workers will arise as ex- 
perienced workers retire, die, o 
transfer to other fieldi. 

Signal workers will continue to be 
needed to repair the exiiting stock of 
equipment as well as install and 
maintain the new signal and train 
control systems that are planned for 
the future. Employment is not ex- 
pected to grow, howivert since many 
new sign%^ystems» which have fewer 
moving parts, require less mainte- 



nance. Employinent also will be af-' 
ficted as the railroads continue to 
close some sections of tracfe that are 
unprofltable or are made unneces^ 
sary as the installation of improved 
train control systems enables rail- 
roads to use le^ track. . 

^ iarnlngt and Working 
Condnicina 

In 1976t stgnat installers and rnain^ 
tainers averaged $6.77 an hour, 
about two^flfths more than the aver« 
age for all nonsuperviso^ workers in 
private IndUitiY, eiiclept^iintng. At- 
sistants averaged $5.85 an hour and^ 
helpen $5.74 an hour. Most sign# 
workers have a 4Q-hour week and 
receivle premium pay for overtime. 

Since they work over large sec- 
tions of tratk* installers usually live 
away fram home during the work^ 
week, frequently in camp cars pro^ 
vided by the company, Maintainers 
usually live at home and service sig- 
nals oveT a limited stretch of track. 
However, they must make repairs re- 
gardless of weather conditions or 
time of'ijay. 

Most signal installers and main- 
tainers are members of the Brother^ 
hood of Railroad Signalmen. 



STATION AGENTS 

(D.O.T. 21L468, and 910,138) 

Hatur* of the Work 

Station agents are the customers' 
contact with the railroad. Most 
agents work in small freight stations. 
They take orders from' companies 
that need c^rgo shipped and arrange 
for railroad cars to transport their 
product. When loaded cars are deliv- 
ered to a station, the agent inspect 
'Itf^^^ffterchandise for damage and in^ 
forms the recipient that the goods are 
ready for unloading. Agents prepare 
customer bills and must be knowl- 
edgeable about the complex railroad 
billing procedure' Agents also may 
pass on train orders and other mes- 
sages to train crews. At larger sta- 
tions« many of these tasks may be 
done by clerks, telsphoners, and oth- 



ers who are undec the agiiit*i super> 
vision. 

At passenger sj^tlons, igtnts su< 
pervisa and €OOfdinate tht activities 
of worktfs who sell tiekets and check 
hmggmgi. At major freight and pas^ 
seng^r stations, the agent's dutias are 
pritnarily adininistrative and supervh 

* so^. 

So^e agentot sometimes called 
- mobile agenUi service several small 
stations that get little business. They 
travels from station to station, open- 
ing each only long enough to transact 
the business at hand. 

Trainings Olhar Quallflcatlonap 
•nd Advancam#nl 

Station agents rise from the ranks 
of other railroad occupations. With 
sufficient seniority and ability, tele- 
phoners, telegraphers, tower opera- 
tors, and clA^ks may be promoted to 
agents in small stations and may ad- 
vance to larger stations as they gain 
additional seniority. I^gents alio tnay 
be promoted to managerial positions 
such as supervisory agent or auditor. 

' Employnnant Outlook 

En^ployment of station agenti— 

* whornrumbered about 7,000 in' 
1976 — is expected to decline 
through the inid-19B0's as mora cus- 

^ tomer orders and billing are handled 
at large^ centrally located itations, 
and as an increasing number of| 
smaller stations are serviced by rno- 
bile agents, Nevertheleis, a limited 
number of Jobs ^will arise from the 
need to replace experienced agents 
who retire^ die, or stop working for 
other reasons. 

Earnings and Working 
Gondltions 

The earnings of station agents 
vary. In 1976, agents in small stations 
averaged $6,75 an hour, while agents 
in major stations averaged $8.21 m 
hour, A 40-hour workweek is stan- 
dard, and time and one-half is paid 
for overtime. 
Station agents are members of the 
^^rotherhood of Railway, Airline and 
[" Steaif^ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 



TlLEaRAPHeRS, 
TiLEPHONERS, AMD 
TOWiR OPERATORS 

(D.O.T/236.588 and 910.7^2) 

Mifyra of tha Work 

The niQV0meAts of trains on niaiiy 
seotlpns of traek^aie direeted from 
qentral locations. Switeties are 
thrown by remote control and crews 
are contacted by radio^ Where this 
centralized control has not been put 
into effect, however, trains are €Qfi-' 
trolled by telegraphers, telephonerii 
and tower operators, 
' Tower operators work in towen 
V located in railroad yards or major 
junctions on the outskirts of citiei. 
Following instructioni given by dis- 
patchers and yardmasters, they route 
train traffic by operating contfoli 
that activate signals and, throw 
switches oji the track below. By 
throwing switches, a tower operator 
in a yard can route trains to other 
yards withi^the city, onto industrial 
tracks to piek up or deliver cars, or to 
a main track leaving the^city. Once a 
train is outside the city, a tower op^ 
erator directs ft from the main track 
to tracks leading to other cities. By 
controlling signals, tpwer Qpei^to^ 
also can pass on instructions to train 
'crews. For es^imple, if a yard is full, 
the yardmaiter will instruct a tower 
operator to signal an approaahing 
trair^ to wait outside the city, rather 
than have it block streets while wait^ 
ing its turn at the entrince to the 
j^ard. 

Telegraphers and telephoners 
work in yards and stations^ They re^ 
ceive orders on train movement from 
dispatchers and pass this information 
on to train crews, either verbally or 
in written instructions. These orders 
may include information on a train's 
route Of directives to maintain lower 
speed limits because of poor track 
conditions. Those at stations assist 
station agei^ts in taking orders and 
billing customers. 

Training^ Othar Quallfloatlona, 
and A'dvanoement 

Jobs af telegraphers, telephoners, 
and towftr operators are filled from 
the ranks of clerical workers accord- 



ing t^ ieniorjty provisioiM, It takes 
ieveral years for a newly hi^^ elefk 
to atiquirf sufficient seniority t& ad^ 
Vance to one of these positions. . 
^ New laUgrapKerSp telephonirs, 
and tower opertifors receive oit-the^ 
Job training that Qov§n operatiiig 
rules, train orden^ station opera^ \ 
tions. On most ro^s, tralnjees must 
pass examinations on train operating . 
rules and damonstrate their ability to 
me the equipment before they can 
qualify. Ne^ly qualified workeimalu- 
ally are aislgned to the ''extra, beard'' 
to wotk as siib^itiiies for telegra- 
phefs^ telephMers, and tower opera^ 
tors who afe absent due to vacations, 
illness, ot other reaaons. ^fter gain- 
ing enough senicrity, they generally 
Qmn bid for regular assignmenltSr 

.Telegraphers, telephoners, and ^ 
tower Dperatofs should be respcit- 
sibia and a|#rt. In addition, tower ep* 
eratoi^ should be capable of organise 
ing thoughts and^&etipns in 
emergency or pressure &itiiation§. 
Good haaring andeyesighi, including 
^normal eolor vision, are required. 

A few telegraphers^ telepliqnerp, 
and tewer ope ri tors mdviinoe to pQsl> ' 
tioni as sWiDn ^gent or train dis- 
patcher. 

im|}lQynient Oytlidlt 

Employment of telegraphei^, tele- 
pb^e^, and tower operators^ ho 
fiunibfired about 10«20€ in 1976--iB 
ekpected to decline through the m id^ 
1 980's^ N eve Tthe lass, a stnall nuntber 
of clerks wltl be prainoted to replace 
experienoed workers wbo retire, die « 
or change occupations, ^ 

Employmetit in thesa fields will 
continue^ tP decline as technoloiical 
developments iniprease \¥orker pro- 
ductivity through the vi^id^ r_uy of 
inechanized yard cpirations, central^ 
ized traffic cotitrcli and other auto<- 
matic iignaling and control systems. 

larnlviga and W^rklna 
Condltlona 

In 1976, Hburly earnings for teleg- 
raphei^, telephcnirSi and tower op- ^ 
erators averaged $6.57, about one- 
third niore than the average for all 
nonsupervlsDry workers in private in- 
dustry, except farming. A 40^hour 
week is itandard, and time and one- 
half is paid for cvertinie. 
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Most lelegraphers, telephoners. 
and tower operaiors are members of 
tlje Brotherhoocl of Railway, Airline 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han^ 
dlirij Express and Station Employ- 
ees. 



TRACK WORKERS 

( DOT. 182 168, 859.883. 8^9 HH, 
and 9\dlB2) 

Mature cf thm Work 

A majcr factor lirn it ing train speed 
is the quality of the truck Many lou) 
motives are capable of pulliri| hun- 
dreds of cao at speeds as fast 75 
miles an hour, but train speed niusi 
drop sharply on paorly maintdirud 
track to avoid accidents Preventing 
track deterioration and ihc uccompd 
nj^ing loss iri railroad efficienLy is the 
job of track worke 
repair, and replace railioad Uack ^lid 
roadway. 

Most trai;^ wtjiK^is niwnibti-, 
off large, heavily mechanii^d travtl 
irig crews which do schedukd p rt 
ventivc niuiniuriiint*^ and majii* il 
pair woi k over hutidi^dh ,,t ftiilu^. 
track - Many of ihtst; wmjKci h opci ^Au 
heavy machirery , such m huildo/e n. 
cranes, and rnacFiMic?* w hich ihvy ^j^c 
to lay rail, replace ties, or clean h^il 
last Others use powti luuijs ic* UfivL 
and pull spikes, uui i tuLs^ and tightcii 
bolls = HandtOMls 
shovels, are used les** ft eqiicniry 

Section crews, which dx^ iiti 
and [em siiec Jiani^^d than itu tiavtl 
ilig ofies-, do less e>ilcnsNt; icptiifs 
They are assignetl a sniallei set{u>ii 
of track tuke^p in Loiidilkjn hetwt tn 
lh*f rfi ajor gv tirhi* uls of iUti (lavclirig 
crews. Section wtjfk^rh legulrti ly i ii 
sped the trasjk and rDUiJway and i t 
pair Of replace iii d I f uu w ti on j i 
switches^ weiik tus. Li:{4L.ktd ^^iU 
washouts, and other deTcLics 

Training, Other Qyallfl^^iiU...^ 

Wosl track workers led i ii llt^ . 
skills through Cn^ttie^jub 




Tf«ek_iwQrf£irt l«yln$ rait. 



lasis abo^ui 2 y^drs. Machine^operai- 
ing jyb^y dt K *Sb!gnetJ it^ qualified 
wuiktrs by ^eniority^ 

Railroads pr«^fer applicants who 
i^^M rcatl , wiite. anO dc heavy work. 
Applipril^ niay be le^uired to pas^ 
physi^iil ax/^ iTiiriiilioiis 

Some track workers wh*j hMve ihe 
n^t^cs^di 3^ be iuority iin J ollner tjuajifi- 
caiiomrTiay advance t£3 gang or sec- 
li^Jij 5uptrvibur, tficii to posilicns 

.^lii^h I lawK SL»pi;r vibt^^i 

= hu fiibtJrfc u bout 3^6, 20() in 
1 ^/u ^j^pwtted ty ch4iigp 

di rough t he rTiid !9g{)'5^ buternpUjy- 

iU4:ni ti^ipeLltd L*J lit^^e^bc in Iht; 
sK^nl lu.i fih luiid.i tiawk t ajtUj vd 

Hiii liuj=ds t^ic ^ifljjtti^U L*i ii|^j|i^Je 
.,,iJL-h yf the i igiJi orw£*y 111 an eff«jii 
lo iiiw itiigyC tfrielcMwy. ^nd the spt^^-d 
fiikJ ^^xiefit Cj\ this ryriov^tiori will 

it, I inu fieeij f^^)r *idditu>rial 

wofkts-is C >ve ! U| t long fUA. hov^ev^r 
increa>ied pu.xjuijuvity (^^f tr^yk work- 

tirs i s lilt; tllJi *Jo fiiort; of the 

wi.jrk 1 II iiiocltirfle ^lOploynient 
iieej?. Ii, iadd itiuf >. 1 <^i|i t?ad^ wil I con 
iiiiuc ij L lose sofiii: sec Cion^ of track 
ihciihri: u riprLjIlt^ble or are niacJc un 
iicfc^LHssaiy \Uc iiisidUaiii^^n of iin 
pft>vciJ lrt*ni ..i)r|l|iil ^y^tdiu s cnabltis 
railioads ly Uh^ less track Despite 



ers v^ill fee rieeded each year to re- 
place experienced v/orkers who re- 
lire, die, £3r tranifer to other 
occupations. Most Job openings will 
in Ira 'velir^l c raws, 

r 

Ea rnjrpgs and \^€rklng 
^Qndltlans 

/ 

In 19T6, traclc workers averaged 
$5 89 an hou r, slightly more than the 
average for aJl nonsupervisory \*ork- 
er^ in private itidustry, ofcept farrn- 
in^ Kquipm^nt operators and help- 
ers averaged 16.16 and cre^v 
super'^ispn averaged $6 .54 an fiour 
A 40^hoiJr v^/orkweek is standard, 
ari^ preni iurn rates are paid for over^ 
tirne. Some track workers, especially 
ih^se working on tfi^vgling crews on 
ths^ iiijrtherri railroads, are fur 
loU|h^d cJurirtg thie \*inter months. 

"Track v^orl^ers on traveling crews 
lu^y have lu cymrnute long distances 
to raach the worksite, ^any, how- 
cv^sr, live inc^mp cars q^trailer^ l^^o- 
vijcd by the railroads. "Workers on 
sccjtioii crew!i sorneiinies have to per- 
form e me rgericy repairs at night dur* 
itig. ba.d N^eather cofidrtions. Track 
wofkeri have strenuous and active 
io^h T^^he tyoU they use are fairl^' 
he^avy aiiti ih^y often work in bent 
ancd si«jQp^iJ position 

Ndost track WDrkers are members 
ut the Brcjlherhood of Maintenance 
uf ^Vay EnipIt?yeBS 
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